Open Minds ... from Creative Commons 
Episode 9: Heather Joseph of SPARC 


[Music: “Day Bird” by Broke for Free] 


Ony: Welcome to Open Minds... from Creative Commons. I’m Ony Anukem, CC’s Campaigns 
Manager. We're celebrating Creative Commons' 20th anniversary this year. and one of the ways 
we're doing that is with this podcast — a series of conversations with people working on the 
issues we're involved with and subjects were excited about. Happy International Open Access 
Week — a global, community-driven week of action to open up access to research, taking place 
from October 25-31 this year. In celebration of this, our guest on this episode is Heather Joseph, 
the Executive Director of SPARC, the Scholarly Publishing and Academic Resources Coalition. 
SPARC is a global advocacy organization working to make research and education open and 
equitable by design—for everyone. International Open Access Week was established by SPARC 
and partners in the student community back in 2008. Find out more about the week’s activities at 
openaccessweek.org. Heather, is a US-based advocate for open access and academic journal 
publishing reform under her stewardship, SPARC has become widely recognized as the leading 
international force for effective open access policies and practices. Well, that's enough for me. I 
hope you enjoy this conversation with Heather Joseph. 


Ony: So just to get us started, we'd love to give our listeners an opportunity to get to know you 
better and to explore your background in open-access. Could you start by just introducing 
yourself and telling us how you were first introduced to open? 


Heather: Sure. I'm Heather Joseph, and I'm the executive director of SPARC, which is an 
international advocacy organization based in the academic and research library community, who 
advocate for an open and equitable system of research and education. And we have, and I have 
been advocating for open-access since 2001 actually. I can't believe it's been as long as it has 
been, but yeah, I was super fortunate to be at SPARC when the Soros Foundations' Open Society 
Foundations convened the meeting in Budapest, that led to the Budapest Open Access Initiative, 
which is where the concept of open access was first defined, and SPARC was one of the original 
signatory organizations to the declaration and initiative that came out of that meeting in 2001. 


Ony: And you've touched a little bit on my second question, but I just want to talk a bit more 
about the advocacy role that plays internationally in the fight for access to open knowledge. 


Heather: Sure. We do a lot of advocacy on, I would say, a couple of different levels. We do 
advocacy kind of at the grassroots organization level, educating researchers, faculties, students, 
members of the public about the opportunities that creating a more open system sharing in the 
research environment and sharing, you know, in educational institutions can bring. And we also 
do advocacy on the policy level, right? Really working to influence policy makers, whether 
they're heads of research or academic institutions, research funders or members of federal 
governments, to create policies that we like to say set the default to open, right? Change the rules 
of the road, if you will, to make open and open access to research and education the default. 


Ony: And I'll dive into the policy piece a little later on in our conversation. But one thing that I'm 
personally interested to know, been working in this space now for the past two decades, and 
you're widely recognized as an advocate and champion for open access, but in your personal 
writing, and some of the other interviews you've done, you use the phrase open knowledge, and I 
just wanted to know if you see these as being one and the same, and you know, is it intentional? 
And what's the difference if there is any difference at all? 


Heather: That's a great question, and it is a change, and it is an intentional one. So I'm actually 
thrilled that you noticed that when we first started out talking about open access and really sort 
of working on the issue of open access, we really kind of honed in on the specific a specific layer 
of knowledge, right of articles that were published in journals. And that was really the focus, 
because that was in academic libraries and academic institutions, kind of, where the most visible 
manifestations of we really have a problem were surfacing. So, we tended in the first really 
decade of the open access movement to kind of use open access as a shorthand for what I think 
we all intuitively knew a larger issue or a set of larger issues, but we recognized maybe, maybe it 
shouldn't have taken quite so long, but you know, eventually I think we recognized that in order 
to have people really be able to see how this issue affected them, if they weren't necessarily, you 
know, going to a library and trying to access a journal article, we still want people to understand 
this is really important to every individual on the planet. And so we've tried really deliberately to 
make sure that we have a framing that kind of talks about the fact that whether it's a journal 
article or textbook, right? If you're a student and you, you can't get access to a textbook or a 
chapter or your parents or a patient, and you're interested in finding out the latest medical 
information, because someone in your family is you know, has recently been diagnosed with 
something, these things matter to you. So we've worked really hard actually to, to kind of make 


sure that the framing that we have speaks to the idea that this is information, right? This is 
knowledge that is meaningful to everyone everywhere. And that access to that layer of 
information of knowledge at large is actually a universal human right. And so everyone should 
be interested in making sure that we all have equal ability to benefit from it. 


Ony: I think that pivot towards open knowledge and just expanding how we talk about it is so 
critical. You know, I could see how with the term open access, many may feel that they're 
excluded from such conversations and that it's not relevant to them, but you know, knowledge is 
something that should be universal and it definitely is somewhat more inclusive in many ways. 
So I hope to see it more widely adopted. 


Heather: Totally. People ask me sometimes, you know, if you could go back to the beginning of 
the open access movement and change one thing, what would it be? And one of the things that I 
would do would be to change what we called it. Right. The idea of open access, mainly because, 
I mean, for the reasons that you just described yes, but also because it puts the focus on one 
aspect of knowledge sharing, and that's, you know, being able to get to right. To access, to 
interact with. But it doesn't cover the production of knowledge, right. It doesn't cover making 
sure that everyone's voices are included. And I think, you know, words matter, and that limitation 
is something that the theme of international open access week is really trying to get at, just 
because we make sure that, you know, a book chapter or an article is available online and 
anybody can get to it. It doesn't mean we've achieved all the goals of the open access movement, 
or, you know, the open knowledge, open scholarship movement, you know, the sort of larger 
framing is super important. 


Ony: And you mentioned open access week. When we release this episode, it will actually be 
international open access week, which is taking place from the 25th to the 31st. This year's 
theme is: matters how we open knowledge: building structural equity. I'm interested to dig in 
deeper to what that means and why building structural equity matters now more than ever. 


Heather: Another really good question. Yeah, so the theme was designed and agreed on by the 
committee for international open access week, which is made up of representatives from all over 
the world, and that's actually the third year in a row that the events of the week will be organized 
around building the understanding of not just the concept of equity, but the realities of how big 
the challenges are in front of us. I think it was easy for folks in the beginning of the open access 


movement, and even still today to kind of focus in on the idea of the thing that we need to 
change is enabling, the immediate free distribution of knowledge, and that it's as easy as doing 
something like, you know, flipping a journal from a subscription payment model where you pay 
at the end to read, to for example, you pay up front as an author to get your article published, and 
then everyone has access and then, you know, everything's peachy. It's really tempting to kind of 
say well, that gets us more open access articles, so that's a measure of success. But what we 
really want to use the week and the idea of centering the notion of equity to surface is, that gets 
us more open access articles, but it doesn't create a fully open and equitable system of knowledge 
sharing, right? Thinking about the issues of what kind of technology we use, business models we 
use, legal mechanisms we use, matter in terms of what barriers may inadvertently be repeated 
from the current system that we have now, or inadvertently introduced. 


We have so many structural inequities in the way we share scholarship and knowledge, we have 
English kind of canonized, right? As the official language. What, why is that? And how can we 
deliberately look at strategies in the open movement to change that? We have the journal article 
also, sort of vetted as and embedded as standard of communication. Why is it a journal article, 
and not storytelling or some kind of non-traditional media? There are all kinds of other ways that 
communities express and share their knowledge that we're not recognizing in the current system 
of sharing knowledge that we want people to step back and think deliberately about how do we 
include kinds of systems of sharing knowledge, those kinds of mechanisms, and in turn, 
empower the people who rely on those mechanisms for sharing knowledge. How do we put that 
at the center of the open access movement and not treat it as an add on, right? That's the only 
way that we can really build, you know, build equity into a system that frankly has not been 
serving the majority of people in the world. 


Ony: And are you finding that there's resistance on this front in terms of building structural 
equity, a large amount of uptake, or a mixed bag? 


Heather: It's a mixed bag. And, and I think, you know, these kinds of changes are they're fraught 
with, you know, different kinds of challenges, because I think people rightly feel challenged both 
personally and professionally to rethink assumptions and biases that we've each brought to the 
table many times unknowingly. But I think the political, economic and social events of the last 
several years, if they've done nothing else, they've really thrown into sharp relief how much a 
personal responsibility we each have to critically examine, you know, our role in perpetuating 
systems and structures that don't work for everyone, right? Particularly if we're privileged 
enough to be in positions where, you know, on issues, and for organizations that have platforms 


that can talk about these issues and can turn the spotlight or turn the light, you know, first 
internally and say, what am I doing to help further my own understanding? And then my actions 
to change and correct, and build equity into the center of how I communicate and what I 
advocate for, how I advocate for it. And then how can I then, in turn, and my organization in 
turn, help do that in the larger community? And that's not easy to do. You know, I don't say it's a 
mixed bag in a judgmental way. I just say it in a way that it's a difficult challenge, but it is one 
that I think we have to be as relentless about insisting on addressing now, because if we get too 
much farther along in, you know, going down some of the paths that we're going down with open 
access, if we embed APCs, for example, as a dominant payment mechanism, it's going to take 
decades to unwind that, and we're not going to have the kind of open access system that we, you 
know, we so dearly want to have. 


Ony: Well, thank you for doing the work to make sure that it's not just, you know, a tacked on 
conversation and that it's right in the forefront. I'm interested to know what policies world 
governments and other funders need to adopt to maximize the sharing of knowledge. 


Heather: Lots of different aspects there. First, I do want to credit the folks that I work with and, 
you know, voices in the open community. with really being leading forces for driving the need to 
center equity in the discussion, in particular people like Leslie Chan, Ariana Becerril- Garcia, 
Dominique Babini, people who have been really tireless in pushing the equity conversation 
forward. I learn from them every minute of every day, and the role that I play as a pretty small 
one compared to the heavy lift that they do on a minute by minute and daily basis, and so many 
other voices. So I just, I don't, I don't want to pretend that I'm somehow special in this 
conversation. The list of folks on the organizing committee for global open access week, if you 
look at them, they're each leading voices and driving dogged advocates for equity. So, just want 
to make sure to say that. 


In terms of policies, you know, for me, I would say the starting point for, you know, kind of 
thinking about open knowledge policies, it's been to kind of twofold, right. We've sort had a front 
in opening up knowledge from the education perspective, and the open education movement, 
which is focused on textbooks, teaching and learning materials, open pedagogy, right. Things 
that you need in the classroom for teaching and learning. And those policies are incredibly 
important. And we work really closely and spend, you know, really try to kind of cross pollinate 
the other set of policies, which are open access or open science policies requiring immediate 
open sharing of scientific and scholarly articles of data that's produced in the research process, 
but also kind of getting into, you know, even deeper in the research and knowledge discovery 


workflow and doing things like sharing lab notebooks, protocols, drafts of things that you're 
writing that may ultimately become articles like preprints, and they're sort of two distinct policy 
tasks, really the two most important areas areas that we have to focus on our policies for access 
to data and policies, for access to articles reporting on what you find out of that data, and in the 
research process. So yeah, I would say those are the two, two main areas. 


Ony: At Creative Commons, we're celebrating our 20th anniversary this year, and we're looking 
back on the past years, while also looking to the future of open. When you look back to you 
know, the beginning days, is there anything that you're particularly nostalgic about? What do you 
hope to see in the next 10 years? 


Heather: Oh, gosh, that's a really interesting question. Nostalgic?, I would say, no, not, not so 
much nostalgic. Thinking back to your last question on policy. We started advocating for open 
access policies for research articles in 2003, and the uphill battle that we had at the time, and 
really for the first, you know, five to almost 10 years of open-access advocacy, was explaining to 
policymakers, what the issues were, why they should care about the cost of science, getting 
access to scientific journal articles of all things, really trying to build a case and take a concept 
that really hadn't existed, and certainly was not on the mind or the priority list of policymakers 
anywhere in the world, you know, for the first decade that was one of the more exhausting 
exercises I can imagine going through. Right. It's a mark of, think how far the movement is 
come, and when I look back, one of the milestones of success that I, I really can see every day of 
my life is that no longer having to have those basic conversations, right? almost no 
circumstances when I'll go into, for example, a conversation with a member of the U S Congress' 
office, and they say to me, I don't know what you're talking about. I don't know what open access 
is or why it's important. That's amazing. Right? That's, that's an enormous amount of progress 
that in the beginning, it felt like it would be impossible for us to get there. 


They're not arguing that it's necessary either anymore. Right? That's the second huge movement. 
Policy fights in the beginning and the middle were, should we move to open access or not. Now, 
even though those players that had been the most vocal in opposing open access and open access 
policies will say open access is clearly the path forward. The arguments are now about how to 
get there. Which is, you know, at one a fantastic quantum leap forward from where we started. 
And at the same time, it's harder to a certain degree because the nuances of the suggested paths 
forward are oftentimes really difficult for policy makers to understand and to, to kind of get, you 
know, well, if publishers are willing to make all of their stuff, all of their articles available 
openly, and they're simply asking you to keep the same amount of money in the system, just 


cover those same costs and revenue targets just at a different point of payment. Why, why do you 
need us? And then we have to kind of unwind and go back and say, you know, that if it sounds in 
life, if something sounds a no brainer, you know, and oftentimes if it's too good to be true, it is 
too good to be true. Let us explain to you why that sounds great, but isn't going to work for, you 
know, two thirds of the population of people who would like to have their voice included in our 
global conversations of science and scholarship, and then sharing of knowledge. So yeah, 
nostalgia limited to the people that I've been fortunate to interact with over time. You know, I 
miss some of the folks who were part of the fight early on and who have rightly retired or moved 
on to doing, doing other things. But also the flip side of that is the growth of this incredible 
global community of just committed advocates who have become not just colleagues, but dear 
friends. It's part of the best part, really of working on something like this. 


Ony: One thing that I was thinking about, you know, from 2003 to now, is just how much 
technology has advanced in that time. 


Heather: Yeah. 


Ony: I wanted to get your thoughts on how technology is changing the landscape of academic 
publishing, and what are some of the tensions and challenges that you're seeing right now? 


Heather: It's true. I mean, it's another one of those sort of double-edged swords, right? There's so 
many good things about the technological advances major one from my perch as an advocate has 
been the rise of public understanding of things like text and data mining, and what artificial 
intelligence can do. Right. We used to talk in the early days of the open access movement, and 
I'm going to credit that the former Creative Commons science Commons project lead, John 
Willbanks, with this phrase, he used to say, the thing about open access is we're working to 
enable not just people to be able to read scientific articles, but we need to enable computers as a 
category of readers. Right. And people would kind of go, okay. The heck does that mean and 
able computers, but John knew what he was talking about, right? It meant we're at a point in 
human history where one person can't sit down and read on an analog basis, the Corpus of 
journal articles that, you know, she needs to even stay current in most disciplines. 


So being able to utilize computers, to do some of that work for us, right. To help point to articles 
of interest, and then, you know, to do the heavy duty kind of semantic searching, and the kind of 
work that was so crucial during COVID, for example, and hey, you know, I need help and 
figuring out what kind of drugs we may already have in use that are being used for other 
conditions that might be repurposed to help in this situation. Right? That's not something, you 
know, one human being has an encyclopedic knowledge of, we certainly, you know, used an 
open-access Corpus of related papers to try to find those kinds of targets and that, that sort of 
technological advance has been real boon to helping people understand, you know, I get it, we 
really need to be able to have a digital database of these articles in order to them as fully as 
possible and unlock, the kind of information that's in there that we're never going to find reading 
them one paper at a time as individual humans open as, you know, open licenses, having open 
licenses on those articles is the only way to ensure that we have the right to be able to use those 
articles and using open technologies and standardized open technologies to make sure they're in 
a format that we can physically do that, that's three quarters of the battle. So that's been a really 
important aspect of how technological advances have helped us quite a bit. 


Ony: We're really glad to see the early traction with the inclusiveaccess.org project, and we are 
very glad and proud partners in this campaign. Can you describe how this intervention works and 
why it's especially important now? 


Heather: Yeah, the inclusiveaccess.org project has been something that we really saw the need 
for in the space, as the term inclusive access started to be used by some, in the publishing 
industry to maybe kind of allied over a bit the challenges that students are facing, being able to 
afford access to essential materials to do the work that they need to do, particularly on college 
and university campuses. The idea of inclusive access was starting to, I think really being used as 
a well open access to textbooks or open educational resources is maybe too radical a concept. 
You know, let us, we'll chart a middle course here, or you don't need to go through the effort of 
creating a whole new open, some thing and open, you know, it has all these issues. And we really 
wanted to make sure that people understood that when you say something like inclusive access, it 
may sound good on the surface, but you still need to be a discriminating consumer. And you 
need to unpack what's under the surface, right? Much in the way that we'll happily unpack, what, 
you know, what does it mean to have a full, open textbook or an open educational resource? 
What are the benefits and what are the potential drawbacks? 


We really wanted to do that kind of open up this idea of what's under the hood in this, this 
concept of inclusive access, and encourage people to think it through for themselves. You know, 
what might be the trade-offs that we're asking our students, our faculty to make when we kind of 
go down the route of well, we'll give you a discount on your campus for textbooks, but in 


exchange, you'll agree to embed that cost in a bursar's bill, for example. How is that inclusive of 
the students may or may not know that they're being asked to pay for their, their learning 
materials hidden in their tuition bill, and what's in there and what's their choice? What are their 
options? Right. That's not very inclusive. Right. That feels a little like we're going down the 
opposite of inclusive. So yeah. It's a very new campaign, as you know, it was just launched a 
couple of weeks ago, but the general response has been, I think people are very appreciative of 
the approach that the campaign has taken that is really decide for yourself. Right. And it's 
deliberately laid out in a way that doesn't just ask people, but I think helps people walk through 
different choice points, and inclusive access is sold by some, in one way to accomplish, you 
know, a set of things, decide for yourself, whether it does that, and whether the unintended 
consequences or potentially intended consequences that it has are really worth it in the 
community. 


Ony: And that was my final question for you. Any final points, any things that you want our 
listeners to really pay attention to. 


Heather: I think right now, one of the things that we have is one of these moments where we're 
kind of coming out of a moment in time during the COVID pandemic, when open and open 
access to knowledge on all kinds of levels, really took center stage in a way that I don't think we 
could have had a demonstration, a stronger demonstration of the critical nature of the need to 
keep pushing on open in both helping to continue to educate students, right? Open educational 
resources, open materials. absolute necessary component of allowing education to continue in the 
online world. certainly the continuity of research was hugely dependent on open access material 
to continue to move forward. Right. When people can't physically get into labs or physically 
can't get onto campus. The ability to have unfettered access to information and knowledge was 
super critical. We saw right access to open data. The ability to, to fully, you know, unlock open 
research articles related to the coronavirus lead to the fastest development of a vaccine in human 
history. 


It's too easy now for people to kind of say, well, that worked, phew we're over that hump. Let's 
just keep moving. Let's just kind of move forward. We need to look critically and go. We saw 
how well this works in this emergency situation. We have to take stock of. The lessons that we 
learned during COVID and apply them to every other research-based right and education-based 
challenges that are in front of us. We can't go back to relying on a system that says only in the 
case of emergency, do we break the glass and use open resources? I think COVID proved once. 
And for all things move more efficiently, more people are included. It's a better way to do 


science, research, to conduct education. And we have to use this moment to say as advocates to 
call for open to now be centered in every societal change, combating climate change, dealing 
with food insecurity. We need to make sure that we take the things that we learned during 
COVID and just drive as hard as we can. Otherwise, it's just way too easy for people to say. Ah, 
we catch our breath. We're moving on. We're going forward that, you know, we don't need to 
think critically until the next, you know, the next pandemic hits, and that would just be an 
incredible wasted opportunity. 


Ony: Thank you. where can folks find you if they want to keep up with your work and exciting 
updates? We'll put some links in the episode description, but if you'd like to tell us. 


Heather: You can certainly find SPARC online at sparcopen.org. You can follow a SPARC on 
Twitter at @SPARC NA, and I'm just @HJoseph on Twitter because I'm older than dirt and 
have been on Twitter for a long time. 


Heather: So I have a pretty easy Twitter handle to follow. Yeah. 


Heather: We'd love to hear from folks too! 


Ony: Thank you so much. Thank you for making the time for this conversation today. It's been so 
insightful, and I'm looking forward to going back over it myself. 


Heather: Well, thank you. And thanks. Thanks to Creative Commons for continuing to be an 
incredibly important organization and a wonderful partner over these last 20 years. 


